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and bowed down with grief and shame, she reached the lord-provost's mansion. There the whole population of Edinburgh crowded into the square, with cries which from time to time assumed a terrifying and ominous tone. Again and again Mary essayed to approach the window, hoping that the mere' sight of her, which she had so often found to be irresistible, would disarm the howling multitude. But each time her eyes fell upon that ghastly banner, waving between her and the people like a blood-stained curtain, a terrible interpreter of the feelings of the multitude.
And yet this ebullient hatred was directed against Bothwell rather than against the Queen; in Darnley's widow they were hunting Bothwell. The curses were aimed at Bothwell; Bothwell was the adulterer, Both-well was the murderer and the coward, while Mary was the weak, infatuated woman, who gave fresh proof of her infatuation that same night.
As soon as the darkness had caused the crowd to disperse, and quiet was in some degree restored, Mary's thoughts, being no longer engrossed by her own danger, at once recurred to Bothwell whom she had been compelled to abandon, and who was at that moment an outlaw and a fugitive, whereas she, as she supposed, was about to resume the title and authority of Queen. With a woman's never-failing confidence in the power of her own love, by which she always measures the love of another, she believed that Bothwell's chief regret was not the loss of wealth and power, but of herself. She therefore wrote him a long letter, wherein, forgetting herself entirely, she promised, with protestations of the most devoted affection, that she would never abandon him, but would summon him to her side as soon as the confederate lords should separate, and make it possible